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to concede a preponderating influence to the Copts in the artistic 
field of Egypt, although even in Egypt an unprejudiced eye will 
attribute to the Byzantines a large share in the formation of the decora- 
tive style. At the same time we will grant that the Coptic artists, with 
an art partly original and partly Byzantine, exercised a strong influ- 
ence at times outside of Egypt. I will even call M. Gayet's attention 
to an extremely important and early instance of Egyptian artistic in- 
fluence in Palestine, which seems to have escaped his attention. The 
great Aksa mosque at Jerusalem was restored in A. H. 425-27 (A. D. 
1032-5), by the architect Abdallah ibn el Hasan, of Cairo, by order of 
the Egyptian Fatimid Khalif Edh-Dhahar. The great inscription 
recording this fact was copied in the following century. See Guy lb 
Strange in Pal. Eocpl, Oct. 1888, and in his Palestine Under the Mos- 
lems, p. 102. 

With the exceptions above discussed, M. Gayet's book is a safe one 
to read, and is always interesting. We hope that many points which 
it was impossible for him to treat or prove in so limited a compass 
will receive ample treatment in some future book which should include 
Christian Coptic architecture and decoration, and should treat more 
fully of the origins of polygony, which here remain obscure. 

A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 

Giuseppe Merzario. I Maestri Comatini. Storia artistica di 
mille duecento anni (600-1800). 2 vols. 8vo. Milan, 1893. 
Pp. xxvn-696 and xxm-626. 

The artists that give its title to this book are supposed to have 
originally formed an artistic guild on an island in Lake Como, where 
they sought refuge, in about 600 a. d., from the Lombard inva- 
sion. This association grew in importance and apparently flourished 
through the greater part of the Middle Ages, its members, as was the 
wont of mediaeval artists, often travelling to other provinces. They 
were mainly architects, sometimes sculptors, seldom painters. 

But this book does not confine itself, as the ordinary reader might 
expect, to the history of this phase of the art of Northern Italy. 

The author's enthusiasm for his subject, combined with his want 
of discrimination in matters of style, and his fondness for strained 
and impossible deductions drawn to suit his purpose, make him 
include in his book the greater part of Italian art and a considerable 
section of all European art, which he claims to be by the hand or 
under the influence of these " Maestri Comacini." Nothing escapes 
his robust appetite and power of assimilation. 
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Such a book would not deserve mention if it were not for the fact 
that it gives proof of an immense amount of industry, contains much 
information that appears to be useful, and often wears an air of 
plausibility that might deceive the unwary. It is certain that con- 
siderable information could be exhumed from its fourteen hundred 
pages ; but it would be impossible to accept anything without verifi- 
cation. Besides, a large part of the text is quite irrelevant, being 
given up to oratorical display and sophomoric digressions on the cul- 
ture, geography and history of various European countries. So there 
is still room for a suitable treatment of the same theme. 

A few examples of the author's methods will suffice to show how 
he manages to include so many different schools and buildings under 
this Northern School. First, the method of assumption. On page 97, 
vol. i, the famous monastery of Subiaco is mentioned, the first founded 
by St. Benedict. Here, says he, toward the year 1000, " Lombard 
artists worked," and here is the first instance of the pointed arch. 
No proof or even authority is given for the assertion of the presence 
of Lombard artists : and none could have been given. It is a mere 
fancy of his brain. The second assertion, about the pointed arch at 
Subiaco, leads him to claim for his Lombards the priority in the 
development of Gothic architecture. None but a man who uses pre- 
historic authorities, as he does, would cling to the fallacy that the use 
of the pointed arch is in the remotest way necessarily connected 
with the Gothic style, and especially so in the case of these arches at 
Subiaco, which are blind arcades. 

Another method is what I should not, in most writers, hesitate to 
call suppressio veri, the method by suppression of facts. An example 
of this is in connection with the other great Benedictine art centre, 
Monte Cassino. All histories and handbooks mention the fact that 
shortly after the middle of the xi century Abbot Desiderius sent to 
Constantinople for artists to decorate the monastery which he was 
rebuilding. The passage in the contemporary historian of the monas- 
tery, Leo of Ostia, is one of the veriest commonplaces of art-history. 
And yet Merzario says (i, p. 105) that Leo of Ostia states that the 
artists were Lombard and Amalphitan, not Greek ! 

The third method is that of deductions from artistic style. The 
value of the author's judgment in this matter may be more easily 
imagined than described. One instance will suffice. St. Mark's of 
Venice one would fancy to be the one structure in Italy that stood 
firmly in the Byzantine column, without a point of similarity to Lom- 
bard structures, except in some very minor points of added decora- 
tion. But Merzario sees in the basilical ground-plan (it is a Greek 
cross), in the masonry (whatever he means by that), in certain sculp- 
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tures, certain emblems, certain arcades, the distinct proof of its con- 
struction by Lombards. 

A fourth method is assumptive deduction. Here is an instance of 
it. The Roman artists of the Middle Ages, when they sign their 
works, often call themselves Romans. Now, no native artist of any 
place affixes its name to his own : consequently these artists who call 
themselves Roman must be foreigners who have received Roman citi- 
zenship: being foreigners they must be, of course, Lombards and 
" Maestri Comacini." Apparently Merzario is ignorant of two facts : 
(1) The Roman artists sign themselves after this fashion mainly when 
working outside of the city ; (2) the use of the name of birthplace 
was a very common one among all classes of Italian artists. But 
without signalizing any further aberrations, let us draw the veil. 

A. L. F., Je. 

"William Durandus. The Symbolism of Churches and Church 
Ornaments. A translation of the first book of the Rationale 
divinorum officiorum. With an introductory essay and notes by 
the Rev. J. M. Neale and B. "Webb. 8vo., pp. cxxxv-209. 

Symbolism is the spirit of Christian art, and so it is the part of it 
most elusive and difficult of exact formulation. We live in an age so 
lacking in sympathy with and comprehension of such symbolism 
that, with those of us who have some historic appreciation of its 
reality in the past, there is an inherent distrust of modern interpreta- 
tions of this symbolism as unlikely to grasp the heart of the matter. 
But we welcome the words of a man like Durandus, because he was a 
man of the age of symbolism, and of its last period when encyclo- 
paedic statements of accumulated traditions were composed in so mas- 
terly a fashion in every branch of knowledge. He wrote at the close 
of the xiii century his work entitled Rationale divinorum officiorum, 
which soon became one of the most popular of books, and had the 
honor of being the first secular book ever printed, the editio princeps 
being issued from the press of Furst in 1459. The Rationale is a 
treatise relating to church organization and service, describing the 
church building and decoration and their symbolism, ecclesiastical 
dignitaries connected with the church, the sacred vestments, the mass 
in all its parts, the services of the different parts of the day, and for 
every day in the year, and for every special ceremony or festival. 

Guillaume Durand was a native of Provence, born about the year 
1220. His active life was passed, however, in Italy. He attained to 
fame as teacher of canon law at Modena, and was successively chap- 
lain of Pope Clement IV, auditor of the Sacred Palace, legate to- 
Gregory X, captain of the Papal forces, and finally non-resident bishop 



